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[Abstracts Attonding high school car alter student lie tajecories by effecting labor market prespets and through exposure 
to ideas and networks. However, schooling’ influence competes wth eal socialization forces and may be confounded by 
selection biases. Consequently, itt is known about whether or bow high school auction shapes downstream political 
references and voting beaver. Using a generalized diference-n-differences design leveraging veriation in US. state 
‘ropout laws across cohorts I fnd that raising she school dropout age decreases Democratic partisan wertifcaton and 
voting ater i ie, Instrumental variables extmater suggest that an additional complete grade of highschool decease: 
Democratic support by around 15 percentage points among students induced to remain in schoo by higher dropout ages. 
High schoo’ effects principally operate by increasing income end suppot for conservative ecnomic polices, epecaly at 
‘an individuals ride earnings peak In conta, such schooling does not affect conservative atitude: on noneconomi 
issues or poliscal engagement. 
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‘nomic and social policy, and it remains a salient 
political issue. As recently as 2010, 16% of stu- 
dents per cohort stil failed to graduate from high school 
byages 20-24 (Murnane 2013). President Obama under- 
scored the importance of this issue in his 2012 State of 
the Union address, stating that “When students are not 
allowed to drop cust, they do better... Tam proposing 
that every state ... requires thatall students stay in high 
school until they graduate or turn 18” Dropout ages have 
generally increased aver the twentieth century, and many 
states have recently considered raising or have successfully 
raised their minimum leaving age to 17 oF 18! 
While high school education undoubtedly shapes la- 
bor market prospects and social interactions, its capte- 
ity to affect votere! downstream politcal preferences and. 


E dacation isa fundamentalcomponentof U.S. eco- 








voting behavior isnot theoretically obvious First, school- 
ing could exert limited influence on partisan identifica- 
tion and voting behavior in the face of early habitual and 
socialization forces beyond the classroom. A prominent 
literature argues that partisan identities and vote choices 
are highly durable over an individuals lifetime (e.g, Bar- 
tels 2010; Camptell etal. 1960). Such behaviors are be- 
lieved to develop primarily at home from a young age 
Genmnings, Stoker, and Rowers 2009) or as a young adult 
(Meredith 2009; Stoker and ass 2011). 

Second, even if high school education is able to 
influence politcal preferences, itis not clear whether this 
predisposes voters toward the Democratic of Republican, 
Party. On one hand, education increases downstream, 
income (eg Acemoght and Angrist 2000), which may 
cause voters to support lower taxation (Meltzer and. 
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Richard 1981), Atlesst once the retuens on schooling are 
realized later ia life, remaining in high school could thus 
decrease Democratic support. Conversely, schooling may 
increase exposureto liberal values, either inthe classroom 
(eg Dee 2004; Hillygas 2005; Niemi and Junn 1998) 
‘or through liberal social networks (e.g Huckfeldt and 
Sprague 1995; Nie, Junn, and Siehlik-Barcy 1996). The 
socialization induced by schooling could then instead. 
increase Democratic support. Both sets of arguments 
suggest thet schooling has the potential to transform 
students life trajectories, causing them to change their 
policy stances and ultimately support different politcal 
partis late in ite, 

Existing evidence from investigating high school ed- 
Lucation’s partisan effects is correlational and often con- 
flicting. Classic studies document @ positive association 
between greater education and voting Republican (eg., 
‘Campbell eal 1960; Verba, Schlozman, and Brady 1995) 
However, such correlations may simply reflect ferences 
in the types of people who become educated (Kam and 
Palmer 2008; Sondheimer andGreen2010).urthermore, 
by failing to disentangle either the direction ofthis réla- 
tionship or its mechanisms, scholars have struggled to 
understand the basis ofthe widely documented correla- 
tions between income (which education increases) and 
support for conservative economic policies (¢. Erikson 
and Tedin 2015; Gelman 2010), and between education 
and socially liberal attitudes (e.¢, Dee 2004), 

‘This article identifies how raising the school dropout 
age, and each additional completed grade of high school 
education that this imparts, affects voter policy pref- 
erences and woting behavior in later life. To estimate 
compulsory schoolings partisan effects, 1 employ a 
generalized difference-in-difierences design leveraging 
ceross-cohort differences in the dropout age across states 
(see Acemoglu and Angrist 2000: Angrist and Krueger 
1901). In addition to estimating the partisan effects of 
raising the dropout age, [also use dropout laws 10 in- 
strament for the number of grades of schooling that an 
individual completes. Raising the dropout age increases 
completed grades of schooling, without affeting post 
high school education. Consequently, the instrumental 
variables (IV) estimetes identify the effet of completing 
an additional grade of high school for students, dispro- 
portionstely from disadvantaged backgrounds, who only 
remained in school due to higher state dropout age. 

Examiningnationwide surveys conducted around the 
2000, 2004, are 2008 presidential campaigns, I find that 
high school education causes voters to become signifi- 
cantly es liberal in later life. Fist, raising the dropout 
age has a large partisan effet in its own right: increas- 
ing the minimum school leaving age by a year induces @ 
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1-3 percentage point shift, per birth-year cobor, against 
identifying as a Democratic partisan or voting for the 
Democratic Perty. Increased Republican suppor iscom- 
‘mensurate, Second, the IV estimates further indicate that 
an additional completed grade of high school reduces, 
the probability that compliers—students who are dis- 
proportionately black, Hispanic, and male—will subse- 
‘quently identify a « Democratic partisan and vote for @ 
Democratic presidential candidate by around 15 percent- 
age points. 

Farthermore,my evidence suggests that high school’s 
partisaneffectson downstream politica behavior operate 
primarily via an income-based channel. Previous studies 
Indicate that an additional year of schooling increases 
wages by around 10% (Acemoglu and Angrist 2000; 
Angrist and Krueger 1991; Ashenfelter and Rouse 1998; 
Oreopoulos 2008). Consistent with education's com- 
pounded economic returns’ inducing voters to support 
less redistribution, schooling’spoliticaleffectsare greatest 
at an individual’s midlife earnings peck, and additional 
schooling induces voters to favor Republican economic 
policy postions. Although this could simply reflect voters 
becoming Republican partisans and adopting the party’s 
policy positions (Lenz 2012), education does notinerease 
support for Republican positions on noneconomicissues 
such as abortion, gun contol, health care spending, 
and military spending. Furthermore, contrary to the 
predictions of civic education (Dee 2004; Hillygus 2005) 
and. social network (Mendelberg, McCabe, and Thal 
2017; Nie, Junn, and Stehlik-Barry 1996) socialization 
theories, there is litle immediate effect of education 
and no evidence to suggest that schooling affects 
politcal engagement or socially liberal values. Together, 
these resulls suggest that by increasing an individual's 
subsequent income, high school education causes voters 
tosupport economic polices that ultimately reduce their 
propensity to identify as and vote for a Demeerat. 

‘These findings challenge the predominant perspec 
tive on the life-cycle development of political behav- 
{or Previous studies have emphasized both the ‘primary 
principle,” that what is learned frst—typicaly rors par- 
ents (¢.gs Jennings, Stoker,and Bowers2009)—is learned 
best (see Erikson and Tedin 2018), and that carly adult 
hoodis centralto political socialization (Mendelberg, Me- 
Gabe, and Thal 2017; Stoker and Bass 2011). In contrast, 
although there is evidence that schooling increases po- 
litical participation (Sondheimer and Green 2010), ado- 
Jescent civics classes and peer interactions have produced, 
lirsted effect on civic and partisan attiwdes (Erikson 
and Tedin 2015; Green etal. 2011). However, my find- 
Ings show that high school edacation also has important 
consequences for partisan identification and vore choice 
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later in life, which can overcome other influences before 
and after high school, and reflect downstream income 
opportunities rather than socialized values. Given that 
high schoo’ enti-Democratie effects coincide with vot 

crs earnings peaks and thus very across voterslifetime, 
the results imply that partisan preferences are more se- 
sponsive to changes in 

previous studies highlighting the stickiness of political 
bbchavior suggest. My findings also suggest a catch-22 for 
the Democratic Party, whose support for increasing ac- 
cess tb education comes at the cost of facilitating future 
Republican support. 

By emphasizing high school’s partisan effects, this 
antcle departs from the literature debating the reltion- 
ship between education and political participation (eg. 
Kam and Palmer 2008; Sondheimer and Green 2010). 
Rather, this study complements recent evidence that at- 
tending an affluent college with a norm of financial gain 
induces students 1o support conservative economic poli- 
cies (Mendelberg, McCabe, and Thal 2017). I show that 
a similar income-oriented mechanism applies to the re- 
alization of income gains accruing to high school educa- 
tion, and it ulimately shapes voters to oppose taxation 
and vote Republican, Since high school’ effects are mast 
pronounced ata voter's earnings peak, my findings sug- 
gest that Mendelberg, McCabe, and Thal’s (2017) study of 
students at colege—before financial gains are realized— 
couldalso understate the long-term consequences ofcon- 
servative college campuses. 





samstances overa lifetime than 





Theoretical Perspectives 


Education plays ¢ central role in the lives of American 
voters. To the extent that it can overcome other early fe 
forces, I build upon contrasting economic and sociolog- 
ical mechanisms to consider how schooling might affect 
‘which political party a voter chooses to support. 


Education Decreases Support for Taxation? 


Petheps the most obvious effect of education is to alter 
an individuals cernings trajectory. Twin studies in the 
United States suggest that an additional year of school- 
ing increases annual wages by 1—16% later in life (eg. 
‘Ashenfelterand Rouse 1998), whereas studies usingcom= 
ppulsory schooling laws to instrument for schooling ¢s- 
timate this rate of return to be 8-18% (Acemoglu and 
‘Angrist 2000; Angrist and Krueger 1991; Oreopoulos 
2006, 2009). The human capital interpretation of this 
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influential body of research claims that education im- 
parts productive skills, which are rewarded by labor 








Linking schooling’ effect on income to political be- 
havior, Meltzer and Richard (1981) argue that individuals 
with higher wages will prefer lower income tax rates and 
Jess redistribution. To the extent that redistributive policy 
preferences influence vote choice, preferring lower in- 
‘come taxation entails supporting candidates advocating 
Jow tax rates. Particularly since Ronald Reagan's presi- 
dency, the Republican Party has consistently supported 
Jowerincome taxation than the Democratic Party. As ide- 
‘ological and policy differences between the two parties 
hhave grown (MeCarty, Poole, and Rosenthal 2006), dif- 
ferences on this issue have become easier for voters o dis 
em. According to American Notional Election Surveys 
conducted since 2000, 71% of voters identify the Demo- 
cratic Party as more liberal than the Republican Party. 
“Moreover, since the 1980s, survey correlations have con- 
sistentlyshown that higher-income votersareleslikelyto 
‘identify with and vote for Democrats (Erikson and Tedin 
2015; Gelman 2010) 

‘Together, the human capitel and Meltver-Richerd 
models predict thet—by increasing their income— 
schooling makes voters more favorable toward Repub- 
lican economic policies, and particulary their proposals 
for lower income tax rates. Differences in vote choices 
ate thus expected to increase with realized returns to ed- 
‘ucation. Given that voters can anticipate future income, 
redistributive preferences may alto reflect expected earn- 
ings (Alesina and La Ferrara 2005). 

Critics of human capital theory have instead ar- 
agued thet education does not itself impart skills that c= 
tually improve a worker’s productivity (Spence 1973) 
Rather, education enables productive workers to distine 
auish themselves from less productive workers, for whom 
the costs of signaling productivity by acquiring more ed- 
ucation are greater, when employers cannot directly ob- 
serve a workers productivity. Consequently, an increase 
{neducation should notaffect wages, the national income 
distribution, oravoterssuppert for hecconomic policies 
proposed by different political partes Such a signaling 
‘model, in conjunction with the Meltzer-Richard logic, 
could sill be consistent with a correlation between ed- 
uucation and vote choices. However, there should be no 
cempicical relationship wher using research designs that 
identify the effects of education by abstracting from the 
tundeslying differences in productivity that might induce 
more productive individuals to seck greater education, 




















This assumes aditional education doesnot break the separating 
equilibrium, 
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Education Increases Exposure to Liberal 
Values? 


From a political socialization perspective, education's 
effects on political behavior could be very different. 
Many studies show that education is correlated with 
socially and politically iberal attitudes, such as greater 
support for freedom of expression (Dee 2004), ethnic 
diversity (eg., Campbell tal. 1960), and immigration 
(eg.. Hainmvcller and Hiscox 2010). In the peri 
examined in this article, these values have become 
strongly associated with the Democratic Party (McCarty, 
Poole, and Rosenthal 2006). Thus, while education may 
bestow economically valuable knowledge and skills, it 
could also instill iberal values that cause voters to adopt 
literal political preferences, 

‘Twomain mechenismshave been proposed tv explain 
these associations: direct effects of curticula and changes 
insocial nework composition. First, civic education and 
social science lasses generally encourage politcalengage- 
‘ment and trust in the political system (Niemi and Juan 
1998), and they seek to instil liberal values of tolerance 
(Dee 2004; Hillygus 2005). such classes typically start 
in late high school, Furthermore, formative experiences 
appear to affect political beliels cecades later in life (len- 
rings, Sioker, and Bowers 2009; Meredith 2008). How- 
‘ever, recentexperimental evidence finds that although en- 
hhanced high school civics dasses mcrease political knowl- 
‘edge, this knoviledge quickly decays and does not affect 
support for civil iberties (Green etal, 2011), Given that 
‘other empirical evidence has emphasized the importance 
‘of college education (see Galston 2001), civic education's 
importance could be confined to higher education. 

Seconé, education could more indirectly affect voters’ 
political beliefs byaltering thei social network's comps 
tion, which may in turn influence thei political attitudes 
(eg., Huckfeldt and Sprague 1995; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, 
and Gaudet 1948). More-educated individuals sort into 
more prestigious, ethnically diverse, and politically con- 
nected networks (Nie, junn, and Stehlik-Barry 1996), or 
atleast become exposed to such groups. Such networks 
are often characterized by liberal social values and high 
levels fpoltical interest, knowledge, and discussion, and 
‘might thusincrease support for Democrats. At lower lev- 
els of education, individuals may enter social networks 
like laboe unions with a clear left-wing political agenda 

‘While both mechanisms could induce socially liberal 
attitudes, abserved coreelations could still be spurious. 
Family background, values, cognitive abilities, and life 
experiences are correlated with both education and 
socially liberal attitudes (Kam and Palmer 2008). 
Similarly, correlated attitudes among peers could reflect 
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homophily, rather than social influence, Excepting 
randomized experiments (e.g, Green et al. 2011), which 
have provided little evidence of durable value change, 
these concerns are particularly calient because extant 
studies have not exploited plausibly random variation in 
education, and they offen control for variables, such as 
income, that are themselves consequences of educat 





Empirical Design 


‘The difficulty of identifying the partisan effects of school- 
ing is widely recognized, As noted above, there are many 
confounding explanations for any correlation between 
educational atainment and policy preferences and vot- 
ing behavior (Kam and Palmer 2008; Sondheimer and 
Green 2010). Beyond the omitted variable concern that 
has besieged the extant literature, another difficulty is 
interpreting potential heterogeneity in schooling’s poli 
ical effects. In particular, schooling’ effects may depend 
upon the grade in question, for example, because riddle 
school, high school. andcollege caver differentcontent. As 
suggested above, diferent levels of education may differ- 
centially stimulate income-based and socialization-based 
mechanisms. Accordingly, a failure to separate levels of 
schooling would return a misleading null finding if, for 
‘example, high school’s conservative effects were counter- 
balanced by liberal effects of attending college. 

“To address these concerns, I exploit cross-cohort 
variation across states in dropout ages—as both an im- 
pertant policy in their own right and as an instrument 
for schooling—using a dilference-in-cifferences design. 
Since I show that dropout ages do not affect postsee- 
ondary education, this study offer a rare opportunity to 
identify the causel effects of e specific fevel of schooling 
oon partisanship and vocing behavior among individuals, 
induced to remain in school by dropout laws, 





State School Dropout Age Laws 


State compulsory schooling laws define the minimum, 
age at which a student must enter and may drop out of 
school. The fitst such law was adopted in Massachusetts 
in 1852, andl states had adopted similar laws by 1910, 
principally to meet demand for educated workers and 
promote assimilation (Goldin and Katz 2008). The laws 
hhave since focused on the dropout age, which gradually 
increased throughout the twentieth century without af- 
fecting high school graduation requirements? While 


The dropout age captures the relevant ligation forthe period 
studied hee eeSeclon A. in the supportinginformation [St 
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Aropout law enforcement is relatively weak, states can 
and do punish habitual truancy (Oreopoutos 2009). La- 
bor economists often use compulsory schooling laws as 
instruments to estimate the economic effects of school 
ingin the United States e.g, Acemogluand Angrist 2000; 
‘Angrist and Krueger 1991; Oreopouls 2096, 2008). 

Figure | plots the minimam age at which e student 
could legally drop out of school across the 48 contigu- 
‘ous states and Washington, DC, between 1920 and 1997.4 
‘Unsurprisingly, there has been a general upward trend 
in dropout ages, particularly in the Midwest and the 
South. However, there are also instances of reversal, asin 
‘Maine, Mississippi, and Oregon. Given that high school 
dropout rates remain nontrivial—consistently registered. 
at around 20% for all students since the 1970s, with 
higher rates among ethnic minorities and boys (Mur- 
rane 2013}—many states have recently sought to raise 
their dropout age. Between 1920 and 1997, the majority 
(7296) of siate-years specified a dropout age of 16; 6% 
were below 16; 11% used 17; and 1196 used 18, Since the 
leaving ege reached 16 in all states in 1993, today’s policy 
debate has centered on raising the leaving age to 17 or 18. 

T use two indicators—I (dropout age,, = 16) and 
U(aropoutoge,, > 17)—to examine the effect of these 
leaving ages on a given cohort, c in a given state 5 rel- 
ative to the baseline of @ dropout age below 16. The 
former indicator primarily captures changes in dropout 
ages inthe early and mid-twentieth century, whereas the 
latter captures more recent reforms that affected today's 
younger generations. 





Identification Strategy 


‘To identify the effects of raising the dropout age and 
‘completinganadditional year ofschootingonwhichparty 
voters identify with and vote for later in lif, I leverage 
state-level reforms in the dropout age using a generalized 
difference-in-differences design. 


Reduced Form: Mentifying the Effect of Increasing the 
State Dropout Age. ‘To identify the political effects of 
state dropout laws, I compare differences in support for 
the Democratic Party across affected and unaffected co- 
hhorts within states that changed their dropout age with 
differences across the same cohor's within states that 
did not. This generalized difference-in-differences de- 
sign separates out common trends across cohorts and 





“Alaska and Hawai are omited due to lack of daa. 


Leombize dropout ages of 17 and 18 because requiring students 
close to cemgleting hgh schoo! to remain in scheol unt IShas no 
ditional efecton schooling (ee lable AIO). 


n 


time-invariant differences across states in political sup- 
port from the effect of dropout laws on cohorts in states 
‘where a reform occurred. The design ental: ectimating 
regressions of the form 
You = By Hidropout age, = 16) +8, dropout age, 2 17) 
Fae + 8,4 dy bieth year, $y + Eis w 





where Yi is an outcome (eg, Democratic identi- 
fier/voter) from survey year ¢ for an individual é from 
cohort ¢ in state 5. The eifference-in-diferences strat- 
egy includes fixed effects a, for birth year (cohort) and 
fined effects 6, for the state in which a respondent grew 
tup. Cohort fixed effects control fora differences across 
cohorts, including generation effects reflecting political 
‘events that may have occurred at more impressionable 
ages—such as early adulthood—for some cohorts (see 
‘Stoker and Bass 2011). State fixed effects captureall time- 
invariant state characteristics. In addition, state-specific 
linear cohort trends, bith year, allow for underlying 
trends in Ya across cohor to vary by state. ny captures 
‘common shocks electoral campaign/survey periods. tan- 
dard errorsare clustered by state. 

‘The key identifying assumption is that, bsent 
changes in dropout laws, voters from states where a re- 
form occurred would experience trends in Democratic 
support parallel to voters from states where no reform 
‘occurred. There ae two main challenges to this “parallel 
trends” assumption. 

‘The frst is that individuals may select into partic- 
ular dropout laws, by moving in resporse to dropout 
age reforms. However. among poor women of childbear- 
ing age—whose children are more likely to remain in 
school only because they are required to—cross-state mi 
gration is especially ow and is concentrated before their 
children reach high school age (Molloy. Smith, and Wo7- 
niak 2011). Furthermore, the principal reasons to move 
across stater—for college, marriage, and family reasons, 
and following natural disasters (Molloy, Smith, and Wo2- 
niak 2011)—are unlikely to reflet dropout age reforms 
Parents willing to move to improve their childs educa 
tion are also likely © persuade their child to remain in 
school past the dropout age anyway. Robustness checks 
in SI Section A.52 suggest thatthe reforms did not af 
fect eros-state migration and thatthe selective migration 
required to nullify the results is unlikely 

‘Thesecond concern isthet state dropout age reforms 
correlate with unobserved trends elso affecting Demo- 
cratic support. However, state-specific cohort trends 
provide a general check against the possibility that 
reforms coincide with linear processes that differ across 
states, such as changes in school quality, that could 
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also affect political behavior, Stephens and Yang (2014) 
demonstrate the importance of including sich trends, 
Moreover, SI Table A3 shows that changes in dropout 
gee are not predicted by changes in state-level political 
control. SI Section 5.1 further demonstrates the 
robustness ofthe results to incorporating lags and leads, 
ime-varying control variables, everaging only 

jon in dropout ages across state 
cohorts, and using a regression discontinuity design to 
‘compare the first cohors affected by leaving age reforms. 
to the last cohorts that were not affected, 








Instrumental Variables: Identifying the Effect of Com- 
Pleting an Additional Grade of Schooling. To e 
‘mate the effect of completing an additional grade of 
schooling—as opposed to increasing the state's dropout 
‘agt—on identifying as and voting for a Democrat, use 
the dropout age to instrument for schooling in the fol- 
lowing structural equation building on the difference-in- 
differences design described above: 


Yon = Ban be +8, + Abbi year, by Hons (2) 


‘where Siy i a measure of s schooling | instrument for 
schooling using the following first stage: 


Sua =m Mdropout age, = 16\ +m Ndropout age, > 17) 








bo +O + obirh year, +9 + Vie. fo) 
IV estimates of Equation (2) identify the local average 
causal response for dropout law compliers (Angrist and. 
Imbens 1995), that is, on voters who only completed an. 
additional grade of schooling due to a change in their 
state's dropout age, This causal quantity weights the local 
average treatment effect for esch additional grade by the 
extent to which dropout laws contribute to the firs stage 
for each additional grade of schooling, 

In addition to the parallel trend: assumption needed 
to estimate the elfect of raising the dropout age, iden- 
tification further requires a first stage, that the inst 
ment: satisfy monotonicity, and an exclusion restriction, 
maintaining that the dropout age only affects political 
‘outcomes through inereased schooling. First, the results 
in Table 2 below confirm that increasing the dropout 
age significantly increases completed grades of schooling. 
Second, a higher leaving oge is unlikely to cause an in- 
dividual to choose les schooling; S] Figure Al supports 
this monotonicity assumption. Third, because additional 
schooling is temporally proximate to the point at which 
the dropout age binds, there is limited scope for changes 
inthedropoutagetoaffect downstreambehavior through, 
channelsotherthan additionaleducation. SISectionA.5.3, 
finds litle evidence to support possible plausible exclu- 
sion restriction violations, 
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Data 


1 primarily use data from the National Annenberg Elec~ 
tion Survey (NAES). The NAES collates rolling surveys 
conducted throughout the 2000, 2004, and 2008 presiden- 
tial election campaigns. More than 50.000 randomly sam- 
piled adults were interviewed by telephone during each 
campaign. together yielding a maximum pooled sample 
Cf 164,606 respondents aged 25 or above.* The semple 
is restricted to those aged 25 or above to ensure that 
most respondents have completed full-time education.” 
‘Beyond its large sample size, akey advantage ofthe NAES 
lover other political surveys is its wide-ranging questions, 
which help assess the mechanisms underpinning educa 

tion’ political effects. I demonstrate robustness using the 
‘American Netional Election Survey (ANES); this is an 
important out-of sample robustness check because the 
ANES wes different survey protecols and covers all con 
sressional dlections since 1952, 

‘The American Comsmunities Survey (ACS), which 
hhas mailed surveys and conducted telephone interviews 
with randomly sampled US. clizens at monthly inte- 
vals since 2000, is used 10 measure completed grades of 
schooling and estimate the fist stage (see below). 1 use 
‘ACS microdata from the 2000, 2001, 2003, 2004, 2007, 
‘and 2008 samples (Ruggleset al, 2010) to match the years 
‘when NAES respondents were surveyed. 

| next briefly describe the main variables SI Section 
‘Al provides detailed variable definitions and summary 
statistics. 


Dependent Variable: Democrat Support. 1 examine 
three measures of support for the Democratic Party i 

the NAES. The first isan indicator for Democratic parti- 
san self-identifcation Inthe sample, 33% of respondents 
{identify as Democrats, whereas 31% identify as Repub- 
licans:the residual are Independents, cther partisans, or 
“don't know.” Second, vore intention at the forthcom- 
ing presidential election isan indicator for intending to 
vote for the Democratic presidential candidate (Al Gore, 
John Kerry, or Barack Obama). Finally, I code an indi- 
cator for whether a respondent reported turning out to 
vote Democratic atthe last presidential election (for Bill 
Clinton, Al Gore, or John Kerry), Democratic candidates 
received 41% of intended presidential votes, whereas 37% 


"Interviews were conducted over the following time spans: 
12/1959-1/2001, 10/2003—11/2008, and 12/2007-11/2008. Online 
server nie tae shal Obed kets 





>the results ae robust to restricting t 14 or to above orto 30.0r 
to above (St Table A18), 


"he fw NAES chservatiors from 1999 are dropped 
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Figure 2. Democrat Support by Education Level 
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‘ofrespondents reported voting for the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate atthe previous election.’ I show similar 
results using Republican indicators instead, 

Figure 2 disaggregates Democratic support by ed- 
uucation category, showing that support is concentrated 
among the leastand most educated, High school dropouts 
are around 10 percentage points more likely to identify 
with and vote for the Democratic Party (once their lower 
tumout rates are accounted for) than those completing, 
high school or college. 


Assigning state dropout ages. Survey respondents are 
mapped to the dropout age in their state of residence 
at the age at which the law binds their cohor’s decision 
to leave school. Birth year cohort is inferred from a re- 
spondent’s age when surveyed by the NAES, and year of 
birth in the ACS." Since state of residence asa teenager 
isnot available, this is approximated by current state of 
residence in the NAES and state of birth in the ACS. 
‘Theabsence of tate of residence when attendinghigh 
school could indvce bias if compliers suprorting partic- 
ular political parties systematically migrate to states with 





"Weighting by each NABS sample size, the ultimate Democratic 
presidental vote share corespondirg othe intended voteeasute 
{520% and 2796 for actual ytes atthe previous decton, 


"This approsch yiels ist stage results similar to tues using 
month of bie (Acemoglu and Angest 2000). 





Aifferent dropout ages. However, based on the ANES— 
which measures current state of residence ad state of 
residence at age 14—there is little evidence to justify this 
concem. Firs, relatively few respondents—and especially 
those likely to dropout—mave across tates between their 
teenage and adult yeurs. Specifically, 76% of ANES re- 
spondents who did not zttend college reside in the state 
they lived in at age 14, and 88% reside in a state that 
hhad the same school leaving age. Second, SI Table A7 
demonstrates that the dropout age in the state where the 
respondent lived at age 14 does not significantly affect 
whether he or she continues living in the state. Third, 
SI Table A8 shows that the ANES data set yields similar 
point estimates. Furthermore, the bounding exercise in 
SI Section A.5.2 demonstrates that, even under generous 
assumptions, substantial selective migration is required 
to account for the results, 


Completed Grades of Schooling. ‘The IV estimstes re 
quire a measure of the number of grades of completed 
schooling. The NAES only measures completing high 
school, and it does not distinguish between fine levels of, 
partialhigh school completion that different dropout ages 
‘could affect. While previous studies have used an indica 
tor for completing high school, Marshall (2016) demon 
strates that this is likely to significantly upwardly bias 
IV estimates. Intuitively, this is because coarsening years 
of schooling into a dichotomous variable for completing 
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high school causes the fist stage to only capture the effect 
‘of the instrament on completing high ichool, neglecting 
any increases in schooling induced by raising thedrepout 
age that did not entail completing high school. Conse- 
‘quently, the exclusion restriction is violated if any other 
leyel of schooling induced by changes in the dropout age 
aficets identifying as or voting for a Democrat. 

However, an interval measure of schooling, such as 
the number of completed grades of schooling allows for 
consistent estimation of the local average causal response, 
provided—as in sis c2se—that multiple grades are af- 
fected by the instrament (Marshall 2916). Since the num- 
ber of grades is not measured in the NAES (or ANES), I 
combine the NAES and ACS samples using two-sample 
IV methods. The ACS's fine-grained education variable 
‘measures the number of completed grades of schooling. 
‘To avoid complications with coding diferent types of 
pest-high school education, the variable is top-coded at 
completing 12th grade, and thus ranges from 0 to 12 
grades, Table 2 below shows that dropout ages do not 
afect schooling beyond 12th grade. 





‘Two-Sample IV Estimation 


For the IV estimates, I use two-sample, two-stage least 
squares (TS2SLS) to estimate Equation (2)-Because the LV 
estimator is approximately the reduced form estimate di- 
vided by the first stage estimate (eg, Angristand Krueger 
1992), T32SLS separately estimates these components us- 
ing different samples before combining them as a consis 
tent two-step estimator ofthe effect of an additional com- 
pleted grade of schooling (Inoue and Solon 2010). This, 
entails estimating the reduced form—Equation (1)—i 
the NAES cata set and the first siage—Equation (3)—in 
the ACS data set. Intuitively, the first stage estimates from, 
the ACS proxy for what the NAES first stage would have 
been had schooling been measured in the NAES, Idemon- 
strate the consistency ofthe TS2SLS estimator and derive 
ite cluster robust covariance matrix in SI Section 4.4.2 
‘The reduced form estimates ise only the NAES dats, 

Beyond the standard IV assumptions discussed 
above, TS2SLS requires that the reduced form and first 
stage data sets independently sample from the same pop- 
ulation (Inoue and Solon 2010). This ensures that hey 
sample momients—varisble means, variances, and cross 
products—arc identical in expectation, and are thus “ex 
changeable.” Exchangeability implies that the same first 
stage would have beca estimated in the NAES data set had 
‘completed grades of schooling been measured, 

‘This assumption is plausible in this context, Both 
the ACSand NAES randomly sample voting-age citizens, 
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once ineligible voters from the NAES sample and those 
aged below 25 and born outside the United States are 
removed from the ACS sample, To addres potential dif. 
ferences in response rates, I ensure that the ACS sample 
‘moments match the distribution of NAES zeepondentsby 
randomly sampling ACS observations stratified by state 
‘cohort, survey year, gendes, and race in proportion with 
the NAES distribution of these predetermined covar 
ates, Details ofthis procedure, which yielded a simple of 
380,685 observations, are provided in SI Section Ad.3."" 
‘The summary statistics in SI Table AT demonstrate that 
this approach almost exactly replicates the first two mo- 
‘ments for etch variable, 





Downstream Partisan Effects of 
Dropout Ages and Schooling 


I now present the mein findings that higher dropout ages 
and an edditional grade of high schoo! substantially de- 
crease the probability that an individual identifies with, 
or voies for, Democrats later in life. 


Reduced Form Estimates 


1 frst estimate the effect of raising the school dropout 
age. Columns 1-3 in Panel A of Table 1 report the 
reduced form generalized difference-in-differences esti- 
‘mates, where a negative coefficient indicates a decrease in 
support for the Democratic Party. Columns 4-6 report 
analogous estimates for Republican Party support. 

‘The results reveal that raising the dropout age de- 
creases a voter's propensity to identify as or vote for a 
Democrat. The first coefficient in each coluran indicates 
that, compered to cohorts in states requiring students to 
remain in school unti a mostage 15, rising the dropout 
age to 16 decreases the proportion of Democratic parti- 
sans by 1.8 percentage points, those intending to vote for 
Democrats by 3.1 percentage points, and those actually 
voting for Democrats by 1.¢ percentage points Although 
only the decline in vote intention is statistically signifi- 
cant atthe 9595 level, these estimates imply around a $96 
reduction in Democratic suppor relative to their sample 
meats. 

‘To examine the mote topical effect of further increas- 
ing the éropout age to 17 ot above, the first coefficient in 
‘ach column can be subtracted from the second. These 
‘comparisors at the foot of Table 1 show that, relative to 





"Wt Figures A3 and Ad show that the partcalar random sample 
drawn for estimating the ist sages tot an outlier, 
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‘Tate 1 The Effect of School Dropout Ages on Identifying as and Voting Democrat and Republican 














Democratic Support ‘Republican Support 

Partisan Intend Voed Partisan Intend ‘Voted. 

wy @ @ a 6) C 

Dropout age = 16 0017 =ooar 0014 con 0.039" 0028 

(on16) (oois) (0.013) 014) =o) (0017), 
Dropoutage > 17 =0032 ops = 0033" 0.030 0.084" 040" 

coors) (oor) (01) (O.19) (ois) (a8) 
Observations 6460s 134508 11773364606 34504 117,733, 
Outcome range fo) (0,1) 10,1) (0,1) (0,1) 0 
Ostcome mean 033 oat 037 oat 0.46 047 
Difference: Dropout age= 17-0015" 001" 0.019" oie" 0014 oo 
= Dropout age = 16 (0.008) (0.005) (0.007) (0.008) 


(0.007) (@.006) 





Nae Ouicome varables ere indicators for identiying as a DemosravRepublicin partion ("parisan"), in 





to vote Demo- 


‘ratioRepubiican for president (“intend”), and voting DemocratiRepubican in the previous presidential ection ("ted"). Al spec- 
IMationsincode stat ia which the respondent grew up, coor, and survey year Ged efets and state-specific cobort wend, and they 





imsted using OLS. Differences inthe numberof sbservations reflect dference inthe NAES moder in which exch outcome wat 


induded. The omitted dropout age category is dropout age © 15. Sandarderors clustered by stateare in parentheses *p <.06, 


cohorts in states requiring students to remain in school 
‘untilage 16, further risingthedropeutageto17 or higher 
decreased the proportion of Democratic partisans by 1.5 
percentage points, those intending to vote for Democrats 
by 1. percentage points, and those who reported actually 
‘voting for Democrats by 1.9 percentage points. Each dif 
ference s statically significant at the 959 level. These 
results imply eductionsin Democratic support of around 
4% per cohort, The slightly larger effect at 16 likely re- 
flects the comparison with the omitted category contain- 
ing respondents primary facinga dropout age of 14. The 
regression discontinuity estimates in SI Table AB report 
slightly larger effects among those first affected by the 
reforms. 

‘Columns 4-6 show commensurate increases in Re- 
publican support. This suggests that increasing the 
dropout age caused as many would-be Democratic sup- 
porters to become Republican supporters. Unfortunately, 
itis not possible to distinguish whether individuals ceas- 
ing to be Democrats become Republicans, or whether 
Democrats become Independents and Independents be- 
‘come Republicans. 








Instrumental Variables Estimates 


‘The IV results in Table 2 catimate the effect of complet 
ing an additional grade of schooling. In contrast with the 
reduced form estimates, wich aggregate across state co- 
hhorts, these estimates apply only to individuals induced. 
oremain ia school because of an increase in the dropout 
age allecting ther state cohort. 


“The first stage estimates from the ACS sample in 
column 1 show thet raising the dropout ge signifi 
cantly increases schooling. Relative to sta cohorts fe 
ing a dropout age below 16, raising the leaving age to 
16 increases the average number of completed grades of 
schooling by 0.18. Further raising the dropout age to at 
least 17 keeps students in schoot for an additional 004 
grades (p = .11), These estimates are similar in magni- 
‘tude to previous estimates pertaining t0 cohorts born 
earlier in the twentieth century (Acemoglt and Angrist 
2000; Oreopoulos 2006; Stephens and Yang 2014). The F 
statistic at the foot of column 1 indicates that the instra- 
‘ments are relatively trong. 

While column 1 demonstrated that raising the 
dropout age increases completed grades of schooling, 
it could also affect postsecondary education. However, 
<olurnn 2 shows that, on average, increasing the dropout 
age does not increase the probability that an individual 
‘completes schooling beyond 12th grade.” This implies 
that the estimates inthis article only apply to complet- 
ing additional grades of precollege schooling and thus 
abstract from any potentially countervailing effects of a= 
tending college. 

Reinforcing the reduced form findings, the TS2SLS 
estimates suggest that schooling has a large anti- 
Democratic effect among those induced to remain in 
high school by a higher dropout age. Columns 3-5 indi- 
‘ate that an additional grade of high school decreases the 
probability of identifying as a Democrat by [4 percentage 





"Acemoglu and Anges (2000) ao find that college attendance 
wat unafeced. 
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‘Tio1e? The Effect of an Additional Completed Grade of High School on Identifying as and Voting 


Democrat 


Completed 
Grades 





Dropout age = 16 


Dropout age > 17 





(cosa) 
Completed grades 

ite tage (ACS) cbservetions 360,685 
Reduced form (NAES) observations 

‘Outcome range fo,12) 
Outcome mean 1164 
lest stage P statistic 101 
Difference: Dropout age = 17 0.038 
= Dropout age = 16 (cor) 





Beyond Democratic Support 
12thGrade Partisan tend Voted 
o1s, TIS —-TSISIS.«——TSISIS 
Q) 8) 4) 6) 
9018 
coors) 
9.010 
(oots) 
014s 019s 04 
(0095) (a0s1) (a080) 
380,685 380.685 374,306 380,685 
164,606 1344464 117,733, 
ou fo1) let) (0,1) 
052 033 oat 037 
26 101 99 1a 
0.008 
(0.004) 








‘Nate. All specifications include state in which the espondent grew up, cohort, and survey year fined effec and state-spciic cohort 
trends The specifications in colurms | and 2areestimated using OLS, andthe specications in columns 3S ae estimated using TS2SLS, 
Differences inthe number of reduced form observations reflec ifferences inthe NAES modules in which each outcome was included, 
Fit stage and reduced form chasrvaions decline fn column 4 because the ACS taple reduced to match the NAES survey years fn 


which vot intention was elicited: st tae estimates are reported in 


15 Standard errors dusted by state aren parentheses. “p < 05. 


points and intended and reported voting for the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate by 15-20 percentage pointe 





significant at the 95% level, with partisanship (p = .14) 
and reported voting (p = .07) falling just outside this 
standard, Combined with the reduced form results these 
findings indicate that high school education has impor: 
tant downstreem effects on voters among compliers with, 
Tow education levels. 


Possible Mechanisms 


Having shown that dropout luvs inducing students 
to romain in high school decrease support for the 
Democratic Party, I next use the same generalized 
difference-in-differences and IV methods to explore 
whether the dropout age and additional completed 
grades of schooling affect the mechanisms underpinning 
the income- and socialization-based theories considered 
above. The results most strongly support the Meltzer~ 
Richerd model, suggesting that—by increasing income— 
schocling induces conservative economic policy peefer~ 
ences, which in tarn decrease the likeithood that voters 
support Democrats 








Section 4.6. The omitted dropous age category is cropout age = 


Evidence Supporting an Income Channel 


Beyond the well-established finding that an addtional 
year of schooling induced by higher dropout ages it 
creases wages at peak working. age by around 10% 
(Acemoglu and Angzist 2000: Angrist and Krueger 199 
Oreopouos 2006, 2008), I provide thre further pieces 
of evidence consistent with the income-hased Meltzer- 
Richard channel 

First, if education is driving lower support for 
Democrats by increasing an individual's income, then 
this effect should be most pronounced when the greatest 
return on education is realized at an individual's earn 
ings peak [test this implication by comparing the effects 
‘ofthe dropoutage on the 449% of espondentsaged 15-65 
atthe dite ofthe survey tall other respondents. The 

sample shows that wages are highest between these 
ages. The results in Panel Aof Table 3 demonstote that at 
an individual's earnings peak, the negative effects of ris- 
ing both dropout age level on identifying as and voting 
fora Democratare significantly greater: This suggests that 
realising the returns on education may be a key compo 
‘entof schooling’ politcal effect, athough the estimates 














"ancome is posteatment, so cannot be used crety. 
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‘Tair 3 Heterogeneous Effects of Dropout Ages on Republican Support by Earnings Peak 























Democratic Support 
Partisan Tntead Voted 
_ o @ 2) 
Panel A: Baseline estimates 
Dropout age =16 ~0.016 003 —a0i1 
(0.016) (0.014) (oon) 
Dropout age = 16 x Earnings peak 0.114" 0.056" 0.193" 
(0.016) (0.016) (0013) 
Dropout age >17 0.032 0.012" 0.029" 
(0.017) (0.016) (0012) 
Dropout age > 17 x Farnings peak 0.110" 0.068" 0.198" 
(0.015) (0.016) (aoa) 
Observations 164,606 134,504 117,733 
Earnings peak mean oad oat 0.46 
Panel B: Including carnings peakinteractivecontrols 
Dropout age = 16 0.008 0.015 0007 
(0.018) (0.017) (oo14) 
Dropout age =16 x Earnings peak 0.125" =0.110° 0231" 
(0.022) (0.017) 
Dropout age > 17 0.016 r 0.006 
(0.019) (0.018) (0.017) 
Dropout age > 17 x Earnings peak 0.148" 0.1 =0263" 
(0.023) (0.028) (0021) 
Observations 164,606 134,504 117,733, 
Earnings peak mean 044 os 046 





[Nowe Al specifications inlade tat in which the resposdent grew up, cobor, ard they survey year ned eet and sale specific cohoet 
trends, ard are estimated using OLS. Differences in the numberof observations rect diferences in the NAES modules in which eich 


‘outcome was induced. Earirgs peak isan indicator for respondents aged between 45 and 65; the lover-orde term is omit 
Panel cere all covariates with the earnings peak incisor. The omitted éropou: age calegory is dropout age < 13. 


specifications 
Staardecrore duster by sate ate in parentheses," ~ 








stil indicate smaller effects ouside the peak carnings pe- 
riod. Panel B shows similar resuits when simultaneously 
controlling for the interaction of the earings peck in- 
icator with all other covariates. These findings imply 
that even though voter policy preferences are fairly sticky 
from early adulthood (Erikson and Tedin 2015; Stoker 
and Bass 2011), they can nevertheless respond to changes 
‘over a_voter’ life cycle that correspond with his or her 
economic incentives 

Second, I use survey attitudes to examine whether 
additional grades of schooling increase opposition to 
taxation—the key driver of the Meltzer-Richard model. 
‘The IV estimate in column 1 of Table 4 shows that edu- 
cated respondents regard themseWvesassignificantly more 
conservative when asked to place themselves on a (stan- 
dardized) 5-point liberal-to-conservative scale." An ad- 





"gt Table ALS reports simlar redced form etinats 





“The 


ditional grade of high school equates to «0.29 standard 
deviation increase in conservative preferences. To better 
capture economicpolicy preferences, colurmn 2 shows that 
anadditional grade of high school increases the belief that 
taxesshould be reduced by 18 percentage points. This be- 
lief strongly correlates with identifying with or voting for 
the Republican Party!® and is thus consistent with the 
argument that high school causes voters to become more 
fiscally conservative and ultimately eject Democrats. 
‘Third, if voters adopt the policy positionsofthepoli 

ical party or candidate theyidentiy with (eg.,Lenz 2012), 
changesin economic policy preferences could instead re- 
flect changes in partisanship. If voters reflect ther party's 





"although this link fram potential mediator to outcome cannot 
bbewell identified, specications akin 10 Equation (1) enggerely 
show that voters bebeving that tes ehould be reduced are more 
than 10 percentage points more likly tobe Republican partisins 
lor voters for Repablcan presidental ances 
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‘Tune 4 ‘The Effect of an Additional Completed Grade of High School on Potential Income and 























Socialization Mechanisms 
Low Low High Republican 
Conservative Reduce Ban Gun Health Military Non-Frosomic 
Scale Taxes Abortion Controls Spending Spending Issues 
© ® © @ © © ” 
‘Completed grades 0.293075" —007 0040 0131-0078 0.168 
(0.132) (0.087) (0.978) (0.049) (0.107) (0.126) (0.147) 
Reduced form (NAES) observations 160,593 127479 123,350 74,358 63,134 71,693 152,068 
First stage (ACS) observations 380685 378454 378454 265,441 265,041 265,041 378454 
Ontcome range [2.17175] 101) (0.1) fOth (0,1) (0.1) (-1.17,245} 
Ontcome mean 000036 «0200380318 0.00 
Fist stage statistic 2 98 98 19 9 19 98 
Politic Political Turnout Trust Protect 
Knowledge Interest Discuss (Pres. Federal Enviro. 
Seale Scale Politics Election) Govt. More 
© o (a9) ay aay 
Completed srades 0.123 0.158 0256 0.036 0.009 — 0.078 
(0.156) (0.148) (0.133) (0.036) (0.088) (0.043) 
Reduced form observations 116233 165,370 157.454 140116 50.440 116,050 
Fist stage (ACS) observations 386058 380,685 SROSRS 378.454 376,537 267.272 
Outcome range [121,138] [-227,230) (-119,153) 0.0) 0.1) tO. 
Outcome mean 000 0.00 000 08 = 03 
Firat stage Pstatistie 96 102 102 on 10528 


‘Nate All nonbinary outcome variables ae sandardize; see Sl Section A.1 for deailed variable detnitons. All specications include 
stain which the respondent grew up cohort and survey year fxd elfecs and wate-speclfc cohort tends an they ar esimuted using 
‘TSISLS, Dilferences in the number of reduced fart observations reflect diference in the NAES modules in which eich outcome wat 
induded. iferences in the numberof ist stage observations reflect adjustments tothe ACS sample to account fr survey yeas, cahorts, 
and states where the NAES survey outcome was notelite; fist age estimates are reported in SI Table A. 14, Sandard erors clustered 


Dystate arin parenthess. ‘p< 05. 


positions, they should also shift toward prominent Re- 
publican stances on other issues. However, columns 3-6 
of'Table 4 provide no evidence of such changes: An addi- 
tional completed grade of schooling does not significantly 
increase the likelihood that respondents oppose abor- 
tion, gun control, health spending, or cutting military 
spending. The effects of schooling on these issues are 
smaller in magnitade than schooling’ effect on economic 
policy preferences, whereas the coefficients for military 
spending, gun control, nd banning abortion point in the 
opposite direction to what the correlation with Republic 
can support would suggest. Combined as scale, coluran 
7 shows that schooling does not shift respondents to- 
‘ward Republican positions on these noneconomic policy 
issues. These results align with Gerber, Huber. and Wash 
ington (2010), who find that experimentally inducing a 


"These positon are highly correlated with identifying as and vot- 
Ing Republican in the NAES. 


shift in the party that a voter identifies with does not af- 
fect his or her policy positions. The results also challenge 
explanations in which voters adopt the views of generally 
Republican social networks that education may induce 
themto enter. Together, these tess suggest thet economic 
policy preferences drive the political choices of those re- 
ceiving more high school education. 


Little Evidence of Political Socialization 
In contrast, the socialization theories reviewed above 
argue that schooling cultivates political engagement and 
induces voters to adopt socially liberal values, Although 
‘such changes are typically associsted with sepporting 
Democrats, it remains possible that socialization mech- 
anisms operate alongside income channels or instead 
drive Republican support. However, in addition to 
the earnings peck results suggesting that education’s 
effects do not principally reflect immediate classroom 
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socialization, I find no evidence thet schooling activates 
the basic mechanisms underpinning these theories on 
average. 

"Thecivic education and social network channels em 
phasize the importance of changes in political engage- 
‘mentand politica attitudes. However consistent with ex- 
isting research (Galston 2001), colurans 8 and9 of Table4 
show that an additional wompleted grade of schooling, 
does not significantly affect—and, ifanything, reduces— 
_ulttitem scales of political knowledge or politica in- 
terest, Furthermore, columns 10-12 report no effect on 
discussion of politics with friends or family, self-reported 
turnout in the last presidental election, or trust in the 
federal government. These findings suggest that the av- 
erage voters induced to remain in high school by higher 
dropout ages are neither induced to engage and partici- 
pate in politics more” norless likely to trust government 
institutions that required that they remain in high school 
longer. 

‘Moreover, policy and isue preferences do not change 
as socialization explanations predict. As noted above, 
there is no evidence to suggest that greater schooling is 
associated with socialy liberal postions on gun control 
‘or abortion. Column 13 further shows that completing 
an additional grade of high school does not significantly 
increase support for environmental protection. In 
combinetion with reduced support for Democrats, there 
isthus little evidence to suggest that voters become more 
socially liberal 





Discussion of Implications 


‘The preceding analysis demonstrates that the additional 
hhigh schocl education induced by raising the school 
leaving age significently decreases voters’ downstream 
probability of voting for Democrats. To investigate the 
broader implications of this finding, I first consider 
which types of voters change their preferences and 
Ibchavior. SI Table All examines differences in the first 
stage estimates by subgroup, showing that male and 
‘especially black or Hispanic students—who register the 
lowest propensities to complete high school—have been, 
affected most by the reforms 

‘Thelarge effects observedamong these compliers sre 
important to recognize, from both an academic and pol- 
icy perspective, not least because disadvantaged minori 
ties represent relatively large and—as their population 


"Sondheimer and Gren's(2010) postive findings on turnout may 
reflec pre-high choo! extracurricular education or differencesin 
‘educational qualty paricular to cei experimen. 
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share grows—increasingly important electoral groups in 
theirown right. Although support for Democrats remains 
high, particularly among African Americans, it does not 
appeer to be impregnable in the face of income-based 
incentives—at leest in the twenty-first century-context 
‘of weak labor movements {when the NAES surveys were 
conducted). This may be especially true among Hispanic 
voters and white working-class men, whose support for 
Democrats has become more marginal. Moreover, levers 
to affect high school remain important because neatly 
20% of students still fail to graduate from high school 
(Murane 2013). 

‘Nevertheless, do the local effects identified here gen- 
cralize to other subpopulations? Beyond being the most 
affected, compliers from disadvantaged backgrounds 
could aso be the most likely to benefit from the reforms. 
Conversely, since education raises the income of ll types 
‘of workers, students from more advantaged backgrounds 
ay respond similarly (€., Mendelberg, McCabe, and 
‘Thal 2017).Providing ome support orthelatterperspec- 
tive, the IV estimates n SI Table A12 suggest that black or 
Hispanic and male compliers are no more likely to cease 
supporting Democrats, once induced to remain in school. 
‘This suggests thatthe eflects may generalize toother types 
of students who could also be encouraged to remain in 
school by states that have yet to raise their leaving age to 
17or 18. Itis harder to generalize to students who would 
always complete high school, However, the income-based 
‘mechanisms driving the effects could plausibly apply to 
alltypes of voters, whereas my estimates suggest that the 
effects of 1 or 2 yeas of schocling broadly align with the 
descriptive comparisons documented in Figure ? for the 
entire sample. 

“Another approach to assessing the political impor- 
tance of raising the dropout age is its downstream elec~ 
toral consequences. Once the number of affected cehorts 
accumulates to reach a critical mass, the voting behavior 
induced by the reforms could change state-level electoral 
‘outcomes. SI Table A16 provides initial evidence of such 
changes, showing that raising the dropout age to 16 re 
duced the Democratic seat share in state houses and sen- 
ates 45 years aftr the policy wes cnacted—thepointwhen 
‘Democratic supports weakest among the fist cohortsto 
beaffected by the reform—by around 4 percentage points 
‘These estimates are tentative because its difficult tooper- 
ationalize lg times between cause and effect, which also 
‘reduce the st of reforms that canbe analyzed, Still the 
timates highlight the potential implications of schooling 
reforms for electoral outcomes, and they suggest that fu- 
ture research could extene this analysis to examine po- 
tential increases in fiscally conservative policy outcomes. 
[Noneconomic policies could also change if Republicans 
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lected for their fiscally conservative positionsalso pursue 
other policy changes. 

In the context of recent efforts—particularly from 
Democrats—to increase dropout ages, my findings also 
suggest a catch-22 for a long,sighted Democratic Party. 
(On one hand, increasing access to education is often a 
plank of the party’s state-level policy agendas, whereas 
« broader goal ofthe party is to increase opportunities 
for disadvantaged minorities. Inthe short term, the party 
-may be rewarded electorally for acting on such objectives 
(eg, Levittand Snyder 1997). Ontheotherhand, increes- 
{ng access to education comesat the long-run cost ofthe 
Deneficieries voting Republican in the future. Similarly, 
the results suggest that Republican opposition to raising 
dropout ages (eg, in South Carolina in early 2016) may 
neglect its potential long-run strategic benefits. In this, 
respect this phenomenon resembles other prescient tem- 
poral poiitical trade-offs in US. polities suchas reducing. 
taxesin the short term while retaining a longer-term rep- 
utation for fiscal prudence (e.g, for Republicans working, 
with President Trump) or the flexibility to raise spend- 
ing (eg, for Democrats following President George W. 
Bush's income tax cuts), or selecting extremist primary 
candidates who appeal to party's base but not the gen- 
eral dectorate, Although this article's focus is not the 
political economy of reform, these considerations suggest 
interesting avenues for future research. 





Conclusion 


Despite education's key role in determining students’ life 
trajectories, this is the first study to identify whether and 
how high school education affects downstream political 
preferencesand voting behavior. My findings give school- 
ing a clear partisen tint by showing that it causes voters 
tobecome more conservative on redistributive issues and 
‘ulimately vote Republican, The results contrast with pre- 
jie highlighting the stickiness of partisan pref. 
5 the minimum dropout age 
by a year decreares Democratic partisan identification 
‘and voting by 1-3 percentage points per cohort, whereas 
completing an additional grade of schooling decreases 
the probability that avoter identities with or votes for the 
Party later in life by around 15 percentage 
points, These magnitudes suggest that dropout laws may 
have meaningfully altered clectoral and policy outcomes, 
particularly atthe state level 
Both income and socialization theories could explsin. 
high school education's conservative effects. However, an 
explanation combining human capital theory with the 
Melwer-Richard model of income-based policy prefer- 
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ences receives greater empirical support. I show that ad- 
ditional high school education causes voters to support 
low tax ates, without adopting Republican positions on 
rnoneconomic issues. Furthermore, the largest fects of 
education are registered around voters! midlife earnings 
peak. Conversely, there is no systematicevidence suggest 
ing that additional schooling affects political engagement 
‘or socially liberal values. 

Because state dropout ages do nox significantly in- 
crease postsecondary education, this articles estimates 
speak to high school education. Another question is then 
whether the anti-Democratic effects of high school— 
which may reflec a broader class of catch-22 policies 
‘generating intertemporal economic and political trade- 
‘offs for progressive parties—ertend to college education, 
‘On one hand, college education could more effectively 
instil socially liberal values, whether through curric- 
tle oF social networks, then high school. On the other 
hhand, Mendelberg, McCabe, and Thal (2017)—who fo- 
‘cus on student attitudes, rather than downstream voting 
behavior—suggest that colleges with a culture of finan- 
cial gain could reinforce the income incentives suggested 
above by cultivating aspirations for finencial gain. More 
‘over, any socialization effects might dissipate aftr leaving 
college. Systematic evidence separating these mechanisms 
represents an important avenue for future research. 
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